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A REVIEW OF IMPRESSIONISM 


the modern masterpieces acquired 

by the French government are 

hung, there are three pictures which 
by their strength, originality, and force 
seem at first to dominate the entire col- 
lection. These are the ‘‘Olympia,’’ by 
Edouard Manet; ‘‘Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother,’’ by James MeNiel Whistler, 
and ‘‘Carmencita,’’ by John 8. Sargent. 
Of the merits of the trio, opinions may 
differ; according to the personal con- 
viction, they may be considered the 
greatest modern masterpieces, or cheap 
attempts to astonish and bewilder the 
public; but they cannot be ignored or 
disregarded, nor can the galleries be vis- 
ited many times without finding the 
balance between the different methods 
of painting restored. Whether for or 
against, they are gradually judged more 
justly, their originality becomes sub- 
dued, and they neither overpower the 
work of other artists nor seem a garish 
contrast to it. 

This is in many ways the history of 
the whole impressionist movement; like 
it or dislike it as you will, it can neither 
be passed over nor ignored. According 
to its admirers, Art has been but just 
discovered; there is but one god, whose 
name is Manet, and Whistler is his 
prophet. Monet, Degas, ete., are the 
high priests who pass down the sacred 
fire. According to its detractors, —and 
impressionism has certainly brought 
forth a sincere crop of enemies, —the 
whole mainspring of the movement is 
charlatanism, imposed upon the public 
by men too lazy to learn to draw or to 
study the AB C of their trade, and 
who must be held in the greater con- 
tempt because among the tricks with 
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which they electrify the public there is 
occasionally a very clever one. 

Thus the movement has been discussed, 
and a hot war waged since the Salon of 
1864, when ‘‘Olympia’’ was exhibited; 
but in the thirty years that have elapsed 
since that date there has been sufficient 
time to form an unbiased judgment, and 
as in the Luxembourg pictures, the origi- 
nality and superficial cleverness have 
lost the fascination of novelty, and only 
what is true and artistic dwells in the 
memory. Aft no time can the value of 
impressionism be more justly weighed 
than at present, when the craze for imi- 
tation is passing away, and the flood of 
minor artists and students who follow the 
lead of first one master and then another, 
by as strange and unfathomable fiuctua- 
tions as those governing the fashions of 
dress, are turning from ‘‘plein air’’ to 
darkness and ‘“‘effets de Rembrandt,’’ 
leaving impressionism so much better 
off. 

As many thoughts which at first seem 
original may be found by carefully tra- 
cing through literature to have been sug- 
gested or even put into the same form by 
other writers, reducing us to the worn- 
out adage that there is nothing new 
under the sun, so there is no lessening 
of Manet’s genius, though the debt he 
owed to Velasquez is pointed out and 
frankly acknowledged. Manet was in 
his youth an ardent admirer of the old 
masters, and visited the Spanish, Italian, 
and German galleries, copying Frans 
Hals, Tintoretto, and Titian, and fairly 
losing his heart to the Spanish court 
painter. Like the elder master, Manet’s 
pictures are simple masses of light and 
shade; modeling does not stop him, nor 
forms interfere with the direct image 
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that he wishes to give. ‘‘The Fifer’’ 
is an excellent example of his style; the 
face is nearly a simple plane, with two 
dark spots for the eyes, a brush mark 
for brows, a spot of shadow under the 
nose, the upper lip drawn straight ina 
single tone, the characteristically ill-fit- 
ting clothes being almost flat masses. 
Yet how primly the stocky body stands 
on the large feet! what telling composi- 
tion in the spots of color! what a real 
boy we are shown! The picture dwells 


in the memory, not as a painted can- 
vas, but with that touch of life that 
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thrills us in the portraits of the old 
masters. 

But the pictures that Manet signed 
with his name are but a small part of 
our indebtedness to him. It is a brave 
man who starts first, and in going against 
every tradition of the art world of 1869 
Manet was a very brave man indeed. It is 
the innovator that we must honor in him, 
—the artist who fearlessly beat down 
the walls of conventionality, so that at 
the present day no painter need fear to 
work with the perfect freedom that his 
talents require. In looking over the 
gray, sad-colored canvases that 
created such an upheaval thirty 
years ago, we are apt to cry in 
astonishment, What has this 
to do with the violent pinks 
and purples of the impression- 
ism of to-day, with the dotted 
yellow and red and hatchings 
of purple, so familiar on the 
walls of our recent exhibi- 
tions? It appears that shortly 
before Manet’s death he de- 
parted from the dull gray 
shadow tones that he had 
always used, and began experi- 
menting with violet shadows 
for more luminous effects. Mr. 
George Moore, the eminent 
English critic, reports the artist 
to have said, when questioned 
in the matter, ‘“‘One year I 
paint violet, and people scream ; 
and the following year every 
one paints a great deal more 
violet.’’ If he could see the 
results of this imitation, his 
astonishment would know no 
bounds; for starting from that 
modest experiment has come a 
eolor revolution, and as a se- 
quence the entire remodeling 
of technique, and an extraordi- 
nary development of brush- 
work, which, while not so 
hopeless as the old-time sand- 
papering, stippling, and glaz- 
ing, has come to be a recog- 
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nized method of painting,—a 
distinct technique of impres- 
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THE Wait, By Dreaas 


sionism, the school which Claude Monet, 
Camille Pissarro, Alfred Sisley, J. F.Raf- 
faélli, P.A. Renoir, Jules Cazin, and Mlle. 
Mary Cassatt lead in France, and which 
in this country includes J. Alden Weir, 
Childe Hassam, J.H.Twachtman, Robert 
Ried, Edmund Tarbell, and Frank Ben- 
son, not to mention those transatlantic 
American artists, Whistler and Sargent. 
Both here and in France the mannerisms 
of the style have been easily caught by 
students and painters of neither talent 
nor originality, who have perpetrated the 
most senseless daubs, which neither the 
public nor the connoisseurs can be ex- 
pected to connect in any way with art. 
For these atrocities the leaders of the 
movement have been in no way respon- 
sible; but although it has brought the 
whole body into contempt, it must be 
remembered that in a few years these 
sensational efforts will have died a 


natural death, and only what is sincere, 
strong, and artistic will last; and it is 
with the lasting alone, the true heart and 
brain of the movement, that we are con- 
cerned. 

Among the comrades who rallied 
around Manet was Degas, to whom we 
owe the apotheosis of the modern dancer. 
The ballet-girl, whose short tulle skirts 
expose the lines of her figure, has been 
the chief subject of his brush; he has 
drawn her in every possible attitude, 
from the front of the stage, from the 
wings, in the green-room, with no striv- 
ing after prettiness or beauty, but with 
every brush stroke filled with character 
and reality. There are other painters of 
ballet-girls, but none other has ever 
been able to bring the very intoxication 
of the dance before one. Moreover, 
Degas’s pictures are instinct with mod- 
ern life; they are sketches from the 
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great ‘‘Comédie Humaine.’’ Beside the 
fleeting grace of straight young figures, 
the tulle and tinsel and gayety of the 
ballet, he shows the reality of the sur- 
roundings and life of the dancers, the 
gilded youths who flock behind the 
scenes, the scene shifters, old mothers, 
tired workwomen in shabby garments, 
waiting with umbrellas to escort their 
sisters home when tbe play is over. 
The artist is as brilliant a realist as Bal- 
zac, and the impressions of stage life 
which he transcribes so wonderfully 
upon canvas are quite as remarkable in 
character as in art. 

Claude Monet is probably the best 
known of the impressionist landscape 
painters in France, and his influence has 
been very marked upon our country- 
men studying abroad. The late Theo- 
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dore Robinson counted himself Monet’s 
disciple, and lived for many summers 
at Giverny, the quaint village where 
M. Monet makes his home, which, though 
only a two-story stone cottage with a 
high wall around it, is by far the most 
imposing mansion in the place. Through 
the large iron gates can be seen an en- 
chanting garden, where as the summer 
goes by one gorgeous mass of flowers 
succeeds another, and this garden is the 
artist’s continual inspiration; he lends 
a hand with the digging and planting 
with true French love of flowers; and 
when his labor is rewarded by abundant 
blooms, he paints masterpieces of beauty 
and color in stretches of poppies or lilies 
blazing under the summer sun. M. 
Monet's life is passed mainly at this 
country home, amidst a pleasant family 
circle and in constant study, for 
impressionism demands of its 
votaries continual intercourse and 
familiarity with nature. There 
can be no making of sketches, 
to be worked up in the studio 
during the winter. There are a 
freedom and joyousness of color- 
ing in many of Monet’s pictures 
which are undoubtedly the out- 
come of the healthful life that he 
leads. The thousand changing 
aspects of nature are familiar 
pictures shifting before his eyes. 
When he studies and sets down a 
certain effect of light or color, one 
stands amazed at the strong, virile 
quality of his handling; he fairly 
fixes moments of nature upon his 
canvases. 
It is the greatest mistake to sup- 
pose his pictures to be ‘‘sketches.”’ 
His sole aim is to represent a sub- 
ject, and when this end is gained, 
however long or short a time it 
may have taken, the work is fin- 
ished. Since, by reason of the 
sun’s course, the light changes 
very rapidly from hour to hour, 
it is M. Monet’s custom to study 
the same subject from different 
points of view and in various 
lights, changing his canvases as 
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AT THE PIANO, By RENOIR 


the early morning grows into noon, which 
in its turn subsides into the lengthened 
shadows of sundown. Of these series 
one recalls the famous ‘‘Haystacks,’’ 
which were painted in this way and ex- 





hibited together; and when one consid- 
ers how artists and writers are searching 
all over the world to find subjects, it is 
really a lesson to recall the fact that M. 
Monet took Paris by storm by painting 
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PORTRAIT OF His MoTHER, By WHISTLER 


haystacks in a field within a short walk 
of his home. He chose a grander, more 
ambitious subject a few years later, when 
he worked for months at a series of views 
of Rouen Cathedral. It has been the 
good fortune of the writer of this article 
to live for many weeks in a house on the 
cathedral square, seeing the venerable 
pile under every aspect of sunshine and 
storm, sunset and moonlight; and no 
photograph or drawing ever seemed to 
give the wonderful quality of the old 
crumbling stone, which seems to melt 
and glow in the peculiar atmosphere, 
that is very brilliant yet very soft. 
M. Monet has been remarkably success- 
ful in depicting the wonderful atmos- 
pheric effects of every hour; and at the 
exhibition where the cathedral pictures 
were first shown I felt myself once more 
walking the streets of Rouen, and seeing 
again that fantastic vision in stone 
which the workers of the Middle Ages 





piled up in such grandeur that we can 
scarcely believe human brains to have 
conceived it or human hands to have 
builded it. Of Monet’s contemporaries 
the most notable are Eugene Boudin, 
Camille Pissarro, and Alfred Sisley. 
Many of these pictures are imported 
every year; and now that exhibitions of 
a single artist’s work are in vogue, those 
who frequent picture - galleries have 
almost as good an opportunity of grow- 
ing familiar with the characteristic dif- 
ferences in subject and technique as 
they would have abroad. 

But however much one may admire 
the six artists who have been mentioned, 
it is sometimes a little difficult to admire 
or even to accept as sane some of the pic- 
tures of notable impressionists. Renoir, 
indeed, is one of the leading men; his 
pictures are hung in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. But alas! theory in them so 
overbalances good judgment, that it will 
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THE CONVALESC s, By RAFFAELLI 


be hard for future generations to under- 
stand in what corner of the globe such a 
strange, aurora-borealis light prevailed. 
A more unpleasant picture than ‘‘Au 
Piano’’ cannot be imagined; the back- 








ground, the young girls, and the piano 
are all of a strange, transparent, oily 
consistency; the drawing is execrable. 
Happily one can turn from these fire- 
works and the still cheaper and more 
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unpleasant fireworks of his imitators, to 
the self-contained, perfectly balanced 
talents of Cazin, whose quiet reserve is 
no sign of weakness. 

Raffaélli is, like Degas, a wonderful 
observer of character. Instead of ballet- 
girls, however, he chooses to paint the 
picturesqueness and the pathos of old 
age, and the multitude of poverty-stricken 
persons who gather on the outskirts of a 
large city. There is nothing depressed 
about the types that he depicts; they are 
simply a class unexplored before by 
painter or humanitarian. They dwell in 
extreme poverty, but they have their 
own dignity; they are in no wise vicious 
or criminal. He gives us portraits of 
the waitresses in the Duval restaurants, 
of rag-pickers, and workmen in strange 
poorly paid crafts, men and women who 
support life with respectability, some- 
times even with pleasure, on a few sous 
aday. ‘‘Les Vieux Convalescents,’’ in 
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the Luxembourg Gallery, shows the 
garden of one of the hospitals for old 
soldiers. The veterans are seated in the 
sun, under the leafless trees; the tender 
pathos of age and decay broods over the 
scene. 

Although an American, Miss Mary 
Cassatt has lived for many years abroad, 
and her artistic reputation has been made 
there. The theme that absorbs her is 
the mother and child, not the mysterious, 
heaven-gifted Madonna of the old 
masters, but the modern mother, in pic- 
turesque dishabille, bathing or nursing 
her little one, or playing with him in 
delightful abandon. Miss Cassatt’s art 
of setting upon canvas the gestures and 
movements of children and the peculiar 
lovableness of babies is marvelous. 

In this country the influence of im- 
pressionism has been very strong, and a 
large percentage of our abler artists 
under forty years of age have been 
either impressionists pure and 
simple—in many cases treading 
but little behind their French 
brethren—or they have worked 
on lines of their own, free as 
air from the traditions of any 
school; and since the individual- 
ity of our race cannot be de- 
ied as it cannot be overesti- 
mated, it is perhaps in painters 
of purely personal talents that 
the future strength of American 
art will lie. That, however, is 
of the future, not of the past, 
which we have been reviewing; 
and as one surveys the history 
of impressionism down to the 
present day, and realizes the 
promise of better things still to 
come, the bad, the cheap, and 
the ephemeral fade away, and 
it seems fitting to lay another 
laurel wreath before Manet’s 
place in the temple of fame; for 
in opening the way for individ- 
ualism he did better than he 
knew, and good indeed has 
been the work that has followed 
him. 

PAULINE KING. 
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THE RAILROAD CROSSING AT PONTOISE, By PISSARRO 


COLONIAL HOMES IN DELAWARE 


NE knows so little about this big 
country of ours, after all, that 
it is hard to realize how many 


old and picturesque homes, which 
have stood out against the march of 


‘‘progress,’’ are scattered over it. It is 
only when some one publishes a book 
like Marion Harland’s ‘‘Colonial Home- 
steads,’’ and her more recent volume, 
‘““More Colonial Homesteads,”’ that one 
appreciates the number of beautiful old 
homes that are still to be found. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
kindly allowed me to read the advance 
sheets of the latter book, which de- 
seribes with pen and pencil some 
American homes that not only are 
homes but have been such for genera- 
tions. In his humorous skit at Ameri- 


can manners and customs, Mr. George 
Grossmith speaks of an old homestead 
in this country that has ‘‘been in the 
family for twelve years.’’ But in every 
state in the Union there are homesteads 
that have been in the families as long 
as the states have existed, even in those 
as old as Delaware. This little state is 
rich in colonial houses. In Dover there 
is the Ridgely house, which was built 
in 1728, though that was not the first 
house built by the Ridgelys in Dela- 
ware. The family settled in Maryland 
in 1659, and in 1694 removed to a plan- 
tation near Dover. The Ridgelys have 
always been leading citizens of their 
state, and their home has descended 
from father to son, as homes should. 
The exterior of the house is severely 
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REAR VIEW OF RIDGELY 
HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN 


plain. The walls, after the 
manner of many English 
houses, are fiush with the 
sidewalk. The windows of 
the drawing-room, library, 
and the master’s law office 
on the ground-floor are so 
low that ‘‘pedestrians could 
rest their elbows sociably 
upon the sills and chat with 
the occupants.’’ According 
to Mrs. Terhune (Marion 
Harland), who has recently 
visited the house : 

‘The floral designs of 
the low ceilings are the 
work of Miss Rose Virden, 
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a Dover artist of much 
promise and a graduate 
of the Artists’ League 
of New York. The 
delicate tinting of 
drawing-room walls 
and the artistic hang- 
ings of the guest-cham- 
ber contrast harmoni- 
ously with the dark 
paneling of the wide 
hall, which is also the 
library. In the far 
corner of this last, 
remote from the fire- 
place, is the quaintest, 
crookedest staircase 
conceivable by builder's 
brain and passable by 
human feet. It runs 
directly—or as directly 
as is consistent with 
the tortuousness afore- 
said—down into the 
hall. 

‘‘On this, the second 
day of my sojourn in 
the haunted house, I 
listen to a story which 
adds another to the 
wraiths mingling with 
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FRONT VIEW OF BELMONT HALL 


the flesh-and-blood entities whose own 
the enchanted ground is now. The 
romance belongs to the school repre- 
sented by The Spectator’s list of killed 
and wounded in ‘Bill of Mortality of 
Lovers.’ Such as— 

“cep. §., wounded by Zerlinda’s scar- 
let stocking as she was stepping out of 
a coach,’ and— 

‘**Musidorus, slain by an arrow that 
flew out of a dimple in Belinda’s left 
cheek.’ 

‘*A daughter of the Ridgely house had, 
among other marketable charms, a per- 
fect foot and ankle. A _ susceptible 
swain, who had been unfortunate in his 
wooing, paid a farewell call to his in- 
amorata almost upon the eve of her 
marriage with another man. While 
seated in the hall awaiting her appear- 
ance, he heard the tap of her high-heeled 
slippers on the winding stairway, and 
saw appear at the last, steepest, and 
sharpest turn of the flight—above the 


slippered foot—slender, round, supple, 
swathed in snowy silk—THE ANKLE! 

‘¢ Whereupon,’ concludes the laugh- 
ing narrator, ‘the poor fellow swooned 
away on the spot. It sounds very ab- 
surd, but that was the sort of thing they 
did in those days.’ 

“Sitting by the window in the same 
place, and for all I know to the con- 
trary in the very chair the swooning 
swain may have occupied on the well- 
nigh fatal occasion, I hear another tale 
of another sort of thing they did in 
those days.’’ 

Another lovely old Delaware home 
is Belmont Hall, near Smyrna. This is 
one of the oldest houses in the state. 
Two pictures of it hang in the relic 
room of Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia. The bricks with which the 
house is built are said to have been 
brought from England. They are still 
as hard as flint, and rich browr in color. 
Nails, hinges, door-knobs, and bells 
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RIDGELY FAMILY SILVER 


were imported expressly for this dwell- 
ing, and bear the imprint of the British 
market. 

‘The facade of the Hall,’’ says Mrs. 
Terhune, ‘‘is imposing, and the effect of 
the whole building, set in the center of 
a park and gardens twenty acres in 


extent, and quite removed from the 
highway, is noble and dignified. One 
of the most beautiful views of the house 
is to be had from the garden behind it, 
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where a low terrace falls 
away from the ornamental 
grounds to the level of the 
surrounding fields. The 
stroller in the winding 
alleys, looking up suddenly 
at the ivied gables of the 
oldest part of the Hall, 
framed in the broad arch 
of the arbor at the top of 
the terrace steps, fancies 
himself, for one bewildered 
instant, in the Old World, 
in the near neighborhood 
of grange or priory, the 
age of which is measured 
by centuries, and not by 
decades. The illusion is 
borne out by patriarchal 
trees, knobbed and hoary 
as to boles, broad of crown, 
and with a compactness of foliage unat- 
tainable by groves less than fifty years 
old. 

‘“‘The balustrade inclosing the flat 
central roof of the Hall was put up by 
Colonel Collins to protect the beat of the 
sentry kept for months upon this obser- 
vatory. The officers of the brigade were 
the guests of the family while the coun- 
try swarmed with predatory bands of 
British and Tories, with an occasional 
sprinkling of Hessians. 
These last were believed by 
the peninsular population 
to be ogres imported espe- 
cially for the destruction of 
women and children, each 
of the monsters being 
equipped by nature with a 
double row of carnivorous 
teeth.’’ 

The pictures given of 
some of the interiors show 
that while there is a spin- 
ning-wheel in the drawing- 
room, which is _ hardly 
appropriate, there are too 
many bits of modern dec- 
oration to be seen; but 
then I suppose it would be 
almost impossible to pre- 
serve the colonial spirit in 





all its simplicity. For 
instance, the lamp on 
the newel-post at the 
foot of the stairs is cer- 
tainly not antique, nor 
is the Rogers group at 
the back. To quote 
again from the author 
of the book: 

“The tall clock on 
the landing of the 
handsome staircase, 
faced by the stately 
peacock upon the rail- 
ing, has mounted guard 
there for a century. 
The linen cambrie 
sheets under which I 
slept last night—as 
fine as gossamer, and 
trimmed with old fam- 
ily lace—were a part of 
the bridal gear of Mrs. 
John Cloke, upon her 
coming to Belmont 
Hall in 1849. The 
stately cedars on either 
side of the front porch 
were planted upon the 
respective birthdays of 
her two daughters, and 
named for them. The 
vista leading from the 
porch to the gate is 
walled and arched by 
the close foliage of 
evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees, where song-birds build and 
make music from dawn to dusk. A 
mocking-bird was the precentor at the 
matinal service to-day. Wood-doves are 
cooing—and presumably building—in 
the dim greenery, as the day marches 
toward noontide. Box-trees, syringas, 
roses, calycanthus, and many varieties 
of honeysuckle send up waves of warmed 
incense when the breeze shakes them. 
The extensive plantations are inclosed 
by matchless arbor-vite hedges. 

‘‘T have been graciously allowed to 
visit the cellars underrunning the entire 
building—erstwhile filled to the ceiling 
with army stores—and found them, as I 
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STAIRCASE OF BELMONT HALL 


had hoped I should, a study and a joy. 
Cool, spacious, clean, sweet, and in every 
part—walls, shelves, cemented floor, the 
very barrels and boxes—white as new- 
fallen snow. Our hostess is a veritable 
Mrs. Rundle in the matter of pickles, 
preserves, and jellies, and this, too, is 
an hereditary talent. 

‘*Her beautiful grounds are ever open 
to the well-mannered public, not except- 
ing Sunday-school picnics. Delaware- 
ans sustain the reputation for law-keep- 
ing and orderliness won in the ‘long 
time ago’ by never presuming upon this 
large-hearted hospitality.’’ 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
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METAL-WORK AND AMATEURS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF OBJECTS DESIGNED 
AND EXECUTED BY CHARLES H. BARR 


E often see published sugges- 
tions for metal- workers, in 
which the writer supposes 


his readers to be familiar 
with mechanics. Perhaps it is owing to 
these ‘‘suggestions’’ that we find many 
houses glistening with badly made 
screens, plaques, bowls, ete.—all of 
them at best indifferent in form and 
workmanship. Why do these struggling 
amateurs expect to do good work, either 
from an artistic or mecianical point of 
view, without having served an appren- 
ticeship under a master, or at least 
without having had a varied experience 
in the mechanical arts? Do we ever hear 
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of painting a picture from ‘‘practical 
suggestions,’’ or writing a musical com- 
position from ‘‘a few hints’? The de- 
sire to accomplish is never an infallible 
sign that one possesses the talent neces- 
sary for the accomplishment. 

In the true sense, a craftsman in metal 
should combine the talents of the de- 
signer and sculptor with a practical 
knowledge of the trades of the tinner, 
the. blacksmith, the founder, the brass- 
finisher, and the machinist; in a word, 
the tools of these trades must be to him 
as old friends. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the one who knows a good 
work and the methods required for its 
production, and the other who 
knows all this and is at the 
same time a craftsman, master 
of the conception, and of all 
that goes to complete the fin- 
ished work. Naturally this 
combination is rare, as is evi- 
denced by the usual superscrip- 
tion in publications devoted to 
the arts and crafts, ‘‘designed 
by Mr. A, and executed by 
Mr. B.”’ 

Until we have schools estab- 
lished for the training of 
craftsmen after the foreign 
methods, the following course 
might be advisable. Taking 
for granted that the amateur 
has ideas to express, and some 
artistic ability, combined with 
a talent for mechanies, let him 
begin with a design for an 
object in brass. Now, what 
trades are necessary to the com- 
pletion of this idea? The 
model must conform to the re- 
quirements of the founder. 
Some lessons should be learned 
in a foundry. There may be 
sheet metal to be formed, 
brazed, or soldered; this re- 
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TaLL CANDLESTICK— 
POLISHED BRONZE 


quires a few hours in a tin- 
smith’s shop. A part of the 
object necessitates spinning ,— 
the metal-spinner must be visi- 
ted. Lathe-work and polish- 
ing are to be done,—lessons of 
the brass-finisher are needed. 
A few days spent in these 
places will work wonders and 
solve many difficult problems 
for the beginner. 

The field is narrow for this 
art at present, because of the 
necessarily high prices as com- 
pared with the prices of ma- 
chine-made things; but when 





the real worth of hand-wrought, individual 
work is learned by the people, and the value 
of the arts and crafts movement better 
understood, we may hope to follow in the 
footsteps of the Pompeiians, who gave, as 
Pliny tells us, from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for the 
simplest bronze candelabra, and as much as 
two thousand for the more elaborate ones. 
CHARLES H. BARR. 


and the illustrations of his beautiful 
metal-work, we have the honor of mak- 
ing some quotations from a lecture on 
the ‘‘Application of Art to Native Indus- 
tries,’’ delivered by Mr. Charles de Kay 
before the Rembrandt Club of Brooklyn. 
‘In England, France, and Germany there 
are many magazines which refer to the sub- 
ject of the industrial arts, and have been 
founded within a few years to further the art 
industries of these countries. It may be that 
many such magazines accomplish little. It 
may be that some of them are conducted on 
mistaken lines. But where there is smoke 
there is fire; their appearance is a proof of 


| N connection with Mr. Barr’s comments 
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EGYPTIAN PIPE-RACK AND SMOKING-SET 


the deep interest taken by the 
nations of Europe in the matter 
of art as applied to their indus- 
tries. 

‘“‘Now we, for our part, have 
not been entirely insensible to 
the pressing need of making our 


objects of manufacture what is 
called artistic. Efforts have 
been made to found industrial 
museums and schools and indus- 
trial magazines, but it must be 
confessed that so far very little 
has been accomplished. And 
yet there is no country in the 
world where a determined effort 
to improve the artistic quality 
of industrial objects is more 
needed, or would be more profit- 
able when attained, and that for 
two reasons: 

‘‘First, because of the lack of 
artistic training in our manu- 
facturers and foremen. Second, 
beeause the entire tendency in 
our manufactures is toward 
cheapness, and with this tend- 
ency toward cheapness, the 
slight costs, which the art-envel- 
ope of an object may bring with 
it, are jealously cut off. It 
seems to me, that this tend- 
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ANTIQUE BRONZE CANDLESTICK 
ency toward cheapness, while it has its 
good side in rendering the poor man 
more comfortable, can be expected to 
take care of itself in the future. What 
we need is a current in another direc- 
tion, which shall set toward the produc- 
tion of beautiful things; these at first 
would be necessarily costlier than those 
made by machinery for the people at 
large. 

‘‘These objects would not sell in as 
great quantities, but they would pay for 
themselves because their beauty and 
preciousness would command a high 
price. Moreover, objects made by hand, 
and designed with the loving care that 
a painter bestows upon his canvas or a 
sculptor upon his statue, will inevitably 
in the long run have their effect upon 
the machine-made manufactured article. 
Part of this beauty will be retained 


when it is no longer hand-made, but 
turned out in hundreds by the machine. 
In other words, what we need is that a 
certain number of persons who are by 
nature set aside as designers of indus- 
trial objects shall be encouraged to 
pursue their career as artist-artisans, 
just as painters and sculptors pursue 
their profession. That is to say, what 
we need is a chance for men and women 
of talent or genius to do what the great 
masters of industrial art-objects did in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
what a few workmen are still doing in 
Japan — notwithstanding all the upset- 
ting influence upon Japanese art of the 
demand from Europe and America.”’ 
After commending the pottery made 
by Theophilus Brouwer, Jr., of East 
Hampton, L. I., Charles Volkmar, at 
Corona, Mr. Inglis, in New York, and 
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MEDUSA SCONCE—ANTIQUE BRONZE 


the Rookwood company, Mr. 
continues: 

‘‘Mr. Charles H. Barr, of East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island, a native of Pitts- 
burg, who studied art in New York and 
Paris, has established in a very narrow 
circle a little reputation of his own for 
decorative inkstands, tea-caddies, can- 
dlesticks, ete. He has been working 
along, without recognition and without 
capital, perfectly aware that his designs 
could be sold to the great silver and 
bronze companies and multiplied indefi- 


de Kay 





has determined to work slowly 
and with his own hands in the 
spirit of the great but unrec- 
ognized workmen of the Middle 
Ages of Europe, and of Japan 
in the past and present centur- 
ies. Here is another workman 
whose endeavors ought to find 
recognition among the lovers 
of the arts! These small ob- 
jects made to order and in 
limited numbers appeal to art 
lovers, not only for their 
beauty, but because of their 
rarity. Observe that while 
they are not to be compared 
perhaps with the objects 
wrought by Benvenuto Cellini 
for the wealthy art lovers of 
Italy and France in the great 
period of Italian art, so far as 
they go they are original. 
Were such a man to receive 
the encouragement of a body 
of art lovers, might he not 
from these modest beginnings 
rise to a master’s position, 
where the art power and in- 
dividuality expressed by the 
products of his little foundry 
would be paid for, just as the 
art power and individuality of 
a painter or sculptor are paid 
for when you buy some unique 
piece of pure art? 

“‘T maintain that the influ- 
ence of a wise encouragement 
of art in the direction of in- 
dustries cannot fail to bear 

upon things which are more fragile, 
and, if you will, trivial and unimpor- 
tant. I mean things which we already 
manufacture in some respects better 
than do the Europeans,—such things as 
hats, furniture, and bicycles,—things 
which are made by machinery, it is true, 
but must be presently improved in other 
ways if they are to hold their own 
against similar objects made in Europe. 

“Tf the manufacturers of the United 
States realized what efforts are being 
made in Europe by the foundation of in- 
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dustrial museums, museums and schools 
for textiles, wood-carving, and cabinet- 
making, I think that they would perceive 
that so soon as the manufacturers of 
Europe obtain the machines with which 
we make our goods, they will produce 
these articles as cheaply if not more 
cheaply, owing to the lower wages that 
obtain there, and will add to that cheap- 
ness the beauty which training in art 
and natural aptitude combined can give 
them. 

“‘T think I am right in saying, 
could we improve the artisti 
of the manufactures that go 
parts, we would increase ou 
wealth and commerce; that, moreover, 
if we have about us beautiful things 
rather than clumsy and ugly objects, our 


that 
quality 
to foreign 
national 


taste will be refined thereby, and more 
especially the taste of our children will 
benefit to an extraordinary degree. 
Very naturally there will follow upon 
this a rise in the general estimate of pure 
works of art; and the inevitable sequel 
will be a demand upon our artists for 
the finest and most beautiful objects in 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
the allied arts. In other words, if the 
people at large are used to seeing beau- 
tiful things about them in their homes 
as well as in public, it stands to reason 
that they will become more artistic in 
their views and instincts, as long as they 
do not degenerate in other ways and lose 
the keenness of their perceptions through 
weaknesses with which art has nothing 
to do.”’ 
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T is easy enough to secur 

a beautiful and expensiy 

it is easy enough, also, | 
signs for simple cottag 
cost little. But the planning of a 
dence which is neither a castle nor a cot- 
tage is a much more difficult task. Many 
questions have been asked about the 
necessary elements of a country home, 
and the man of moderate means has dis- 
covered, fortunately, that such a summer 
residence is desirable for him as well as 
for the millionaire. Sometin he is 


A MAN WITH A HOBBY 


content to make the little country-house 
his home, and to take the daily journey 
in and out of the city. But more often 
the men who are looking for such archi- 
tectural miracles are those who have 
been in the habit of sending their fam- 
ilies for years to remote and expensive 
seaside lodgings,. only to learn at last 
that it is cheaper, healthier, and infi- 
nitely more pleasant to possess them- 
selves of an accessible home, to which 
they may resort for holiday or semi- 
holiday purposes. There they may have 
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SIDE ELEVATION 


their dear concernings, may learn to 
take a pride in their roses, their bego- 
nias, or their herbaceous borders; may 
have their Jersey cow or two, their 
poultry, their kennels—in a word, may 
follow their tastes. For such houses 
there is an increasing demand, and since 
we cannot all hit upon a farm-house 
which will bear conversion, it is neces- 
sary sometimes to have recourse to the 
architect or builder. 

At this point it often happens that 
difficulties arise. A proprietor of a 


beautiful and promising site finds no 
difficulty whatsoever in obtaining de- 
signs for the kind of house he does not 


want. Offers to build palaces and cot- 
tages and villas come to him by the 
score; yet to secure from the architect 
just the right mean between extrava- 
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gance and bareness requires some in- 
genuity. 

The right kind of simplicity has been 
acquired in the house here illustrated. 
It is not a castle in Spain, but an accom- 
plished, artistic, and thoroughly com- 
fortable fact in English Worcestershire. 
It was built from the designs of Mr. C. 
F. A. Voysey, and the reader can see 
for himself the many gables, the sub- 
stantial chimneys, the effective use of 
timbering, the steep pitch of the roof, 
the long, low windows of the upper 
story, the cool veranda. He can imagine 
the charm of the corner shown in the 
back view. To fill in the picture, he 
must know that the roof has the rich 
red tones of tiles, that the substance of 
the house is of brick, rough cast in 
cement, and that while the half timber 
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work in the gables is tarred, the 
ings, the windows and the 
painted in that bright green 
dear to Mr. Voysey’s heart. 
Nor is the plan of th 
whit less alluring. You ente1 
a pretty and unpretentious 
a sufficiently spacious lobby 
space for hats and coats—neve1 
of beauty—screened off on the 
Crossing it, you are in the be 
—good, old-fashioned phras 
size, with long, low window 
pleasant ‘recess in one corner. From 
this you pass into the living-room—spa- 
cious, well-windowed—the keynote and 
center of the house. From it a door 
leads into the garden, and another into 
the passage, which runs right along the 
back of the house. There is a morning- 
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room, too, quite sufficiently big. To 
what uses you may assign these rooms 
will depend on your tastes, your family, 
your occupations; but it is clear that 
they will suffice for all reasonable pur- 
poses. The ample space of the kitchen 
and scullery and offices will go far to 
insure the comfort of your servants. 
Upstairs again the space is used to the 
very best advantage. Five bedrooms, a 
bath-room, and two servants’ rooms— 
they are all that the heart of a man 
of modest means can desire. And all 
has been effected within a moderate 
limit of cost, without any sacrifice of 
substance. Wise economy has animated 
the architect; he has eschewed materials 
which are expensive. But to anything 
in the nature of shoddy cheapness he is 
constitutionally opposed. 
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ARRAS 


N all German-speaking countries 
hand-woven landscape and storied 
tapestries are called ‘‘Gobelins,’’ 
and in Italy they are called 

‘‘Arazzi.’’ The English word ‘‘tapes- 
try’’ confounds under one name the art 
works of artists on hand-looms, with the 
machine work of artisans on self-acting 
looms. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that the word ‘‘arras’’ is not now regu- 
larly used, as it was in the days of 
Shakespeare, to distinguish the former 
from the latter, but I hope that writers 
generally will in future give them their 
appropriate title again, as | on the 
following pages. In English the word 
‘*Gobelins’’ arras to 


implies that the 


which this title is given was made at the 
national manufactory of that name in 
Paris, but in German it does not, which 
should be carefully remembered. 

The demand for antique arras has 
grown so steadily in the last decade that 
anything published concerning them is 
read with the greatest interest. Unfor- 
tunately the authors of nearly all that has 
been written in English upon the subject 
have not had sufficient knowledge of 
textile art to furnish correct information. 

It is said that not more than two per 
cent of all the pictures painted in any 
year in Europe obtain cosmopolitan 
reputation, and that a large proportion 
of the balance fails to secure even local 
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Woven at the Royal Atelier in the 


the Tuileries during the reign of Louis XIV., 


by Jean Lefebvre. 








FESTIVAL OF THE GODDESS FLORA 


Woven in Northern France during the early part of the eighteenth century. 


celebrity. A similar statement could 
not apply to all arras, as comparatively 
none owe their origin, as paintings do, 
to one person, but practically all issue 
from well-known centers of production. 
The majority, however, are now made 
and have always been made to sell, and 
consequently those which are entitled to 


Authors unknown. 


rank as works of art are far from being 
abundant. In buying an arras, there- 
fore, the first object should be to ascer- 
tain whether it is a work of art or not. 
The average buyer, being unable to de- 
cide this question, should proceed with 
great caution in purchasing costly speci- 
mens, and if he cannot secure an expert 
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opinion upon them, should buy them 
only of such houses as can be held re- 
sponsible in the event of the arras not 
proving what they were represented. 
Those with plenty of courage and money 
may prefer to follow Count Tyskiewicz’s 
opinion, as expressed in his ‘‘Memoirs of 
an old Collector,’’ where he says: ‘‘In 
order to acquire the practice and instan- 
taneous judgment which constitute the 
true connoisseur, it is necessary to have 
been deceived often, and preferably at 
your own expense, for nothing improves 
the taste and experience so much as per- 
sonal disappointment.”’ 


CoRIOLANUS BiIppING Goop By T 


Woven at the Gobelins during the regen 
Lerambert or Caron. 
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It is not the literature of any art sub- 
ject which educates the eye to distin- 
guish easily the good from the bad and 
the genuine from the spurious, any more 
than it is the literature of a language 
which educates the tongue to speak that 
language fluently. The ability to recog- 
nize the differences between the various 
schools of painting and centers of pro- 
duction of arras is mainly obtained by 
studying paintings and arras themselves. 
Nevertheless, the histories of these 


schools and centers describe their special 
characteristics and mannerisms, and are 
If your mind is 


of material assistance. 


MOTHER, WIFE, AND CHILDREN 


of Marie de Medicis, by de la Plance and de Comans, after designs by 
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Woven at the Papal Atelier in the Barberini Palace, Rome, during reign of Pope Urban VIII., by Jacques de la 


Riviére, after designs by Jean Francois Romanelli. 


thoroughly impressed, by reading, with 
the dissimilarities in the arras of certain 
countries, parts of countries, and towns, 
at different epochs, the eye by practice 
naturally learns to distinguish the one 
from the other more readily than if you 
are without the training this reading 


affords. The eye is, however, only 
thoroughly educated by object-lessons, 
and not by printed matter. I know sev- 
eral experts who have read compara- 
tively little of the literature about arras, 
but who are, nevertheless, quick and 


This tapestry bears the arms of the Barberini family. 


sure in their judgment upon the origin 
and age of those they examine, because 
their eyes have been trained by many 
years of experience. Any lover of art 
who makes a special study of the subject 
and frequently and critically examines 
well-known specimens, can learn to de- 
cide not only in what country a valuable 
arras was made, but often in what prom- 
inent atelier in that country, and always 
at what epoch, dividing centuries into 
the early part, middle part, and latter 
part. Of course, it is true in arras as 
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in paintings that the majority 
sufficient value to justify conn: 
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It was not until Oudry compelled it, 
while chief artist of the Gobelins in 1748, 
that the weavers began copying the car- 
toons furnished them, or in other words, 
began attempting to reproduce oil paint- 
ings in warp and woof. Previously they 
enjoyed the right of interpreting a car- 
toon according to their own conception 
of its subject and of the intentions of 
the artist who originated it. They re- 
sented Oudry’s curtailment of their 
time-honored prerogatives with such 
determination that they stopped work 
and left their looms whenever he entered 
the atelier, and it required a special edict 
from Louis XV. to foree them into the 
role of mere copyists. There is as 
much difference between an arras woven 
after the weaver’s interpretation of the 
subject and the intentions of the cartoon- 
ist and one copied from a model as there 
is between a painting and a chromo. 
Under the ancient methods, one obtained 
superb and enduring objects of decora- 
tive art; under the modern, excellently 
drawn but precarious imitations of oil 
paintings. Fortunately the effort to copy 
cartoons in warp and woof at the Gobe- 
lins did not last much longer than the 
life of Oudry. Even before his death it 
was discovered that his influence had 
seriously debased the art of weaving 
arras, and that the national manufac- 
tories must return to the old methods, or 
this debasement would end in annihila- 
tion. The effort to return was no easy 
task, and has not yet been successful, 
although great progress has been made 
in that direction, because the young 
weavers were not taught by their elders 
to interpret a cartoon, nor were they 
instructed in the traditions of the art. 
In consequence, neither they nor their 
successors were competent to produce 
arras like those which were the glory of 
the ancient weavers. 

Many people imagine that the differ- 
ence between Gobelins, Beauvais, and 
Aubusson arras can be detected by the 
number of threads each kind contains to 
the square inch, but such an idea is to- 
tally incorrect. It is not safe to depend 
upon any mechanical difference of this 
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Woven at the Royal Atelier in Beauvais during the reign of Louis XV., after designs by Francois Boucher 


nature. There have been arras made at 
3eauvais with more threads to the 
square inch than many of those made at 
the Gobelins, and there have been some 
made at Aubusson with as many threads 


to the square inch as many of those made 


at Gobelins. The difference is one of 
character, style, and treatment generally, 
and is almost as easily distinguished 
by the trained eye as the oak is from 
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the hemlock or the pine, but it cannot 
be defined in the limits of this paper. 

Many would-be buyers of antique 
arras are restrained by the fear that 
they are perishable property, whereas 
they are with reasonable care almost 
indestructible, except by fire. In fact, 
during the French Revolution it was pro- 
posed that all the great paintings in the 
Louvre should be reproduced in arras, 
so that their preservation might be pro- 
longed. Of course, there is some danger 
of their being attacked by moths, but it 
is so slight as to be scarcely worthy of 
consideration. The best method of tak- 
ing care of them is to leave them alone. 
Once fixed in their places, they need com- 
paratively no attention from one year’s 
end to the other. Domestics should not 
be permitted to brush them with the 
ordinary feather brush, nor to beat them 
nor shake them, nor in any way roughly 
use them. They should only be put up 
and taken down by those who have been 
instructed how to handle them, as they 
are woven in breadths called relays, 
which are skilfully sewn together on the 
under side, and these relays will natur- 
stretched 
upward and downward. They can, how- 
ever, be stretched horizontally with im- 
punity—that is, in the direction the warp 
threads run. These relays extend the 
whole width of the arras, and thus dis- 
prove the idea possessed by many that 
arras are woven in separate pieces, which 
are subsequently sewn together 

It is a serious mistake to state, as some 
authors have done, that in producing 
arras ‘‘the process is simply weaving by 
hand.’’ It would be just as appropri- 
ate to say that in producing paintings 
‘the process is simply painting by 
hand.’’ If these authors realized that it 
takes ten to twelve years of study and 
practice to educate a weaver in all the 
intricacies of his art, and that it required 
several generations of such weavers to 
perfect the weaving of storied arras, they 
would not imagine that the process is 
simply weaving by hand. 

It is useless to expect in antique storied 
arras the same correctness of drawing as 


ally open if the arras are 
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in paintings, because the weaver always 
worked on the wrong side, and could not 
always discover defects in drawing be- 
fore it was too late to correct them. In 
selecting an arras one should be careful 
to examine its decorative features. If 
these are of high order, the question of 
drawing is of secondary importance. All 
the colors must harmonize with each 
other, and must retain so much of their 
original strength and warmth that the 
eye rests with gratification upon them, 
and is not shocked by any abrupt transi- 
tion from one color to another. In other 
words, the whole effect of the arras 
must gratify the senses by its soft, 
warm, rich, and well-harmonized color- 
ing. 

It is well to remember in purchasing 
arras that those which represent land- 
scape scenes only are worth the least 
money; that those which include some 
birds or animals in the landscapes are 
worth more; those which include a few 
figures, still more; and those in which 
human figures are the principal feature, 
and in which the backgrounds are simply 
accessory and introduced in a manner to 
display the personages to the best advan- 
tage, are the most valuable of all. 

The buyer of an arras ought to know 
before he completes the purchase whether 
the border around it was originally 
woven with it or was added to it subse- 
quently. The borders of most antique 
storied arras are features of the textile 
painting equally as interesting and 
artistically important as the main sub- 
ject. It is of the utmost importance 
that they should be an integral part of 
the arras, for if woven at a different 
period, by weavers of a different gener- 
ation, and under different circumstances, 
they will never harmonize as thoroughly 
with the subject as if they were woven 
with it. If the warp threads run con- 
tinuously from one side of the arras to 
the other through both borders, the 
latter are original; if there is any inter- 
ruption of the continuity, they are not. 

Everybody. with experience in the 
matter must agree with Gerspach, that 
there is no ‘‘Exchange’’ where chefs- 
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d’euvre ean be bought like stocks and 
bonds every day in the week. Conse- 
quently there is no official price for 
them, nor can there ever be a fixed tariff 
for them. Buyers who are connoisseurs 
base their prices for the same object 
upon their relative desire to possess it 


and their relative wealth. In fact, the 
price paid for all art works is relative, 
suggesting Baron Rothschild’s remark 
when he was informed that a certain 
marquis had died leaving thirty millions 
of franes, ‘‘I thought him more at his 
ease.’’ CHARLES M. FFOULKE. 
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present sterility im architecture, I 
should give as chief cause the slavish 
desire on behalf of our people to re- 
produce some given style which in 
its lifetime was vital and full of 
beauty, but which cannot be adapted 
to modern life without a sacrifice of 
many of its most charming features. 
This is why the modern Italian, Ro- 
man, or French building is, in our 
country, so generally ‘‘flat, stale, and 
unprofitable.’’ The American client 
is too essentially a man of his day 
willingly to sacrifice comfort or con- 
venience, so he compromises with his 
architect, to the discomfort of both; 
and to see the result we have only to 
look around us. That the present 
practice is baneful is apparent to all. 
To combat this archeological influ- 
ence, many men are giving the best 
in their lives. One of the most radi- 
eal of these opponents is Mr. Frank 
L. Wright, whose house and studio 
I have the privilege of describing. 
To do full justice to this subject in a 
short magazine article is out of the 
question, and I shall have to depend 
very largely upon the accompanying 
photographs to convey to the reader 
the charm of this unique establish- 
ment. 

The house has already been so 
well described in a former number of 
Tue House BeEavtiruL, that I will 
only call attention to the photographs 
of the dining-room and the nursery. 

One’s first impression of the dining- 

HEN one attempts to describe room is its simplicity—no rugs, no cur- 
\ / \ / almost any modern building, tains, and only the necessary furniture, _ 
the first question to be asked which, however, is in perfect harmony 
is, ‘‘What style?’”’ WereIto with the room. One entire end of the 
attempt to define the reason for the room opposite the fireplace is practically 
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of glass, laid in leading of a very 
delicate design, which was evi- 
dently inspired by the lotus 
flower. The view from these 
windows is upon clumps of 
shrubbery, which must be as 
beautiful in winter, with snow 
fallen on them, as in summer, 
when a mass of leaves and flow- 
ers. The floor and the facing of 
the high mantel are of a deep 
red tile laid in an unusual pat- 
tern and highly polished. The 
oak woodwork, which is carried 
round the room to the height of 
the window-sills, is designed to 
emphasize the horizontal line, 
a very wise thought in a small 
room, as the horizontal line 
gives breadth and size, while the 
vertical line, by accentuating 
height, contracts. The color of 
this oak is a golden brown, a 
lappy mean between the very 
dark of Flemish and the muddy 
yellow of natural oak. 

The harmony of color be- 
tween the brown and the red is 
perfect, and is accentuated (if 
ope can accentuate a harmony) 
by the color of the walls and 
ceiling, which are covered with 
arras of a soft brown, and 
which give to the entire room a 
golden tone such as one sees in 
a rich sunset. 

In the center of the ceiling is 
a design of exquisite tracery, 
through which at night a soft 
light filters, and gives to the 
whole room a warm, rich glow. 
Here we have a room in which 
there is absolutely nothing su- 
perfluous, but which is so full of 
the charm of simplicity and truth 
that on leaving it, one wonders 
why no one has so treated din- 
ing-rooms before. The room 
has all the feeling of the ex- 
quisite university dining-halls 
in England, and yet this room 
has no feature that is not Ameri- 
can and of to-day. Itis simple, 
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easy to clean (a delight to 
wife), and beautiful withal. 


Upstairs is another room, tl 
which I wish could be foun 


houses of to-day, the nursery 
large, being about seventeen 
six feet in size. The walls 
seoted to the height of about 
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more 
1S very 
wenty- 
wain- 
n feet 


with brick of a rich, mottled golden 
brown. This wainscot forms the chim- 


ney-breast for a large, generous fireplace. 
The windows are in groups on either 
side of the room, deeply recessed so as 
to allow ample window-seats, and placed 
near the floor so as to be a delight to 
little people. 


The distinctive feature of 
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THE NURSERY 


the room is the ceiling, which is a barrel 
vault, springing from the top of the 
wainsecot, and decorated with flat ribs of 
wood, which carry out the barrel idea. 
Between the ribs the plaster is the color 
of rich gold. 

This vaulting gives great height to the 
center of the room, but does not break 
the effect of breadth and coziness. The 
end of the room over the fireplace is 
charmingly decorated in an allegorical 
manner, which must be a delight to the 
children, but of which unfortunately I 
have no photograph. A fine old-chest 
and some chairs are all the furniture of 
this wholly admirable room, where the 
children can dance, romp, and play to 
their hearts’ content, with no fear of 
breaking anything. 

These two rooms, the dining-room 
and nursery, were to me the most re- 
markable in a wholly interesting house; 
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and now let us godown a few steps from 
the private library, through a corridor, 
which incloses a beautiful growing tree, 
and enter the studio, where the man 
really lives in his work. 

The plan which accompanies this 
article shows where you enter the large 
draughting-room from the corridor con- 
necting the studio with the house. This 
draughting-room, where the men work, 
is two stories in height, with a gallery 
running around the second story. In- 
stead of looking like a workshop, it has 
the air of a charming living-room. 

The fireplace is large, and at once 
makes you feel at home, while wherever 
you look is some interesting bit of plas- 
ter, or some quaint motto, or a jar of wild 
flowers. Inspiration everywhere, the 
right sort of inspiration, which recog- 
nizes the wondrous beauty of the works 
of the past, while at the same time it 
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lives in the world of to-day 
for its simplest flowers. 


The walls of the draughtin: 
low the gallery are of a dull, 
while the walls of the gallery 
tawny yellow, which harmonize 


fully with the golden oak. 
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Off from this large draughting-room 
is Mr. Wright’s study—again wild 
flowers, with the same choice bits of 
plaster. Connecting the draughting- 
room with the library is a business office, 
of which I showa photograph. In all 
of these rooms attention must be called 
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to the simple, strong, modern furniture. 
The walls of this outer office are colored 
a deep, rich red, while the woodwork 
throughout is of oak, filled enough to 
give it the rich, golden tone which Mr. 
Wright seems especially to love. 


The most beautiful room in this series 
which forms his studio is the octagonal 
library. The windows in this room are 
all high enough from the floor to make 
room for the book-cases and cases for 
drawings beneath them. The furniture 
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consists of a center-table and the same 
strong, straight, beautiful chairs which 
are used throughout this studio. The 
color here is a rich olive-green. 

I was especially impressed with the 
artistic arrangement of the _ electric 
lights, coming as they do out of the 


slender octagonal columns. The wood- 
work throughout the house and studio is 
very flat, almost without moldings of 
any sort, but so judiciously used as to 
be far more beautiful than elaborate 
moldings or carving could possibly 
make it. Everywhere are thought and a 
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fine feeling for fitness. NotI 
be more beautiful than the e1 
the studio from Chicago Aver Its 
proportions are so wholly satisfying as 
to repay the closest study, whi the de- 
tail is an integral part of the building 


eould 
rance to 


and not an applied decoration. The 
accompanying photographs show how 
careful study will make a work of art 
out of the simplest materials, with no 
extravagant expenditure of money. 

I have called Mr. Wright a radical 
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opponent of the use of ancient styles. 
While he carries his opposition to 
antiquity to a far greater extent than 
many of us can agree with, it is re- 
freshing to come in contact with a 
genius so fresh, so truthful, and so full 








of vitality: and I feel that a careful 
study of this charming studio will give 
to both laymen and his brother archi- 
tects suggestions that are full of truth 
and beauty. 


ALFRED H. GRANGER. 
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WHAT 


ND in that land there shall be 
no giving and no receiving of 
He 


ssimists 


gifts,’’ said one in gloom. 
pessimist; p¢ 


was a 
do not count. 

To give joy as well as the gift be- 
speaks the genius; few of us are endowed 
with more than average talent, therefore 
we must cultivate our parts. The more 
meager the outfit, the more cultivation 
we must strive after. Perception and 
taste, however, cannot be educated in 
thoroughness in the few remaining 
weeks before Christmas. Therefore, 
what to give? 

Nodding at me from the mantel-shelf 
a mandarin sits. From out his placid 
moon face his narrow eyes survey’ 
He has been nodding just like that for 
nineteen minutes by the clock. I jogged 
him on purpose. 

It is born in wed a 


upon me 
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Quaker phrase to a mandarin idea) that 
he, the mandarin, desires me to say that 
he has been a joy and an inspiration to 
me ever since his advent some years ago 
at Christmas time. His freshness of 
incomprehensibility is eternal; he is the 
epitome of smiling wisdom. To him I 
take my perplexities, and he never dis- 
appoints me. 

Go forth, then, you who are in doubt, 
and buy a mandarin, six inches high, 
crossed as to legs, voluminously draped 
in Chinese gown, with hands in lap, and 
polite by the hour. 

His kith and kin are to be found in 
Japanese stores, or can be ordered at the 
same. Warning: Choose well the friend 
to whom you give him, for the mandarin 
has occult powers. 

As gifts, embroidered bands of 
Chinese make are alluring. They can 
be used either for decorative purposes or 
for personal wear, provided one be of 
picturesque tendencies. Made up with 
Liberty silk the combination is admir- 
able. The Liberty establishment also 
has combined them with camel’s-hair 
and other fabrics in most pleasing 
variety. 

The pieces come in pairs and are four 
inches wide and about three-quarters of 
a yard in length. In colors there are 
greens and blues combined; pale yellows 
and pale blues; dark orange of rusty, 
glowing tint; and also red, with blue 
inwrought ‘with glints of gold. Of 
veritable gem brilliancy is a heap of this 
embroidery, where butterflies, peacocks, 
and the writhing dragon form the mo- 
tives. 

The bands are not expensive. Man in 
the east is a cheap machine, highly 
organized as to dexterity and not too 
tenacious as to rights. 

At Mrs. Sheridan’s, in Chieago, and 
at Vantine’s, in New York, these decora- 
tive bits, also linen embroideries from 
Russia and other thoroughly artistic 
fabries, are to be found. Mrs. Sheridan 
also has lustrous old camel’s-hair 
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shawls for decorative purposes, pottery 
and colorful brass kettles and jugs from 
Bruges, besides all manner of other choice 
household furnishings, awaiting the pur- 
chaser who is knowing as to color, form, 
and artistic possibilities. 

One hesitates a little at using the word 
‘‘artistic’’ ever since it occurred in the 
following directions for applying a cer- 
tain dye-stuff, made for transforming 
old straw hats into things of beauty. 
On the bottle it read: ‘‘Apply the liquid 
with a brush evenly, not artistically.”’ 


This, then, has became the measure and 
meaning of the word ‘‘artistic’’ ! 

If one desires a poppy-seed cup for 
a candlestick, green with yellow tones 
running through it, slender of stem, 
springing from a broad base whose 
subtly suggested foliation leads one to 
think of nature’s methods adapted by 
human thought,—if he wants this let 
him go to Miss Neale’s, where may also 
be had the enchanting reading - lamp 
made to her order by Tiffany. It is a 
treasure in green and opaline tints, and 
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makes of electric lighting some 
be desired. Miss Neale has als 
from Portugal and from Jap 
piece a happy thought in clay 
are pockets, too, and cases of 
quaintly decorated with dull 
beads, pewter and brass and d 
which claim recognition for t 
selection. 

A gift may be a burden rathe 
joy to the receiver. A valual 
considered from the standpoint 
may be a depressing factor at ( 
time. How would it do to obvi 
difficulty by exchanging the pri 
on gifts, and then, with prea 
carelessness, leave the marks 01 
and tags on the gifts? For inst 

By the window of a frie: 
buoyant spread of wing, hang: 
gray goose. The outstretel 
points southward at this sea 
cleverly made is this Japanes« 
one fancies he hears the wild 
flight. The eye expects to se 
of his mates gather behind thi 
one, in harrow form, to cleay 
But the progress of the bird 
by the elastic cord on which 
pended. In mimic flight the v 
and rise; yet with all his limit 
wakens the imagination and 
the freedom of the upper air 
shall affix this tag: Price, $40 

Or, again, hereisa ring. ‘ 
ald is held in the embrace 
gold setting of curious and 
design. Does it look unfinish 
eye? Is it not rather finished 
loves to finish, leaving a certai 
of surface quality to set us a-wo 
Turn the ring over. Here a1 
stems of gold underneath, q 
sight to the careless observe! 
at all to be seen when the ring 
finger From these stems 
the tips two buds, which hid 
theemerald. Beauty undernea 
intent beyond the hint of 
spirit. We will mark this, i 
method, 25 cents. 

If it chance that you are in } 
go to Marcus, who made this 
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see the work his jewelers are doing 
under his supervision. See the fine 
color schemes, the feeling, the atmos- 
phere of his work, as Bliss Carman bids 
us call it. In turquoise, cut with the 
matrix showing in white, rambling lines, 
or in yellow pearls, or sard, or in dia- 
monds subordinated to artistic relation— 
everywhere one sees the growing educa- 
tion in knowledge of beauty, freed from 
commercialism. 

If you would add grace to graciousness, 
if you find nothing good enough to give, 
go and select your stone at Marcus’s, and 
have him design the setting. To tell of 
half the beauty to be seen there would 
need an article by itself. Go and buy. 

Here in Chicago one may find charm- 
ing gifts in gems, enhanced by artistic 
settings. Mrs. Klapp has made a place 
for her work in a market already 
crowded; amid multitudes of articles 
essentially commercial in spirit, her 
work is a relief. It is designed in di- 
reet accord with early English and with 
the Roman work. Pendant, buckle, pin, 
or clasp, each is considered by the 
designer in relation to its use, its color, 
and its significance. I should not mind 
being the great-granddaughter of some 
one who to-day buys a bit of Mrs. 
Klapp’s work. 

At the Art Institute the last week in 
November the Atlan Club will hold an 
exhibition. Those who-are interested 
in individual pieces of china will find 
this delicately executed and carefully 
designed work well worth examina- 
tion. An orderly spirit obtains, and 
there are no riotous experiments in 
directions. unsuited to the medium 
used. In one piece there will be a hint 
of the Persian, in another of the Japan- 
ese thought; the French dominates 
another; all tastes may find satisfaction. 
In so frail an embodiment of beauty lies 
a certain fascination; it is as if in its 
very frailty lay a charm not to be found 
in other materials. 

For a gift always satisfactory get a 
dozen of the Chelsea Pottery plates, in 
blue on gray crackle, with the rabbit 
design. Rumor had it that the pottery 
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Mrs. TAYLOR’Ss LEATHER WORK AND MR, BULGER’S POTTERY 


had suspended, and that no more of these 
plates were to be made. The price went up 
and spirits went down; but the plates are 
still to be had and are most satisfactory. 

Out in Kenilworth in December is to 
be held a small exhibition of arts and 
erafts articles, under the local society. 
Pottery from the kiln of Mr. Spicer, 
metal-work and woodwork and leather 
articles will be there for sale. 

Some attractive little cases by Mrs. 


Taylor of leather, burned in the good, 
honest, homely fashion of primitive 
man, with occasional ornamentation of 
copper, are sure to find appreciative pur- 
chasers. They are meant to hold let- 
ters; a leather thong will tie the corre- 
spondence into compactness. Under the 
lap is to be found the legend that may, 
perchance, bear significance down to the 
third and fourth generations: ‘‘Her 
love-letters.’’ 
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The Arts and Crafts Soci 
cago enjoys the hospitality 
Waite’s studio. 
found the good woodwork of 
Direct as to form, adapted 
estly made in woods of fine 
eolor, with lines of metal 


decoration, it recommends its 


The small 
are _ particularly 


educated buyer. 
drawers 


There are also book-racks, pict 


and boxes, and small, desk 
tacles for stationery, with 
rolling cover. 

Mr. Bulger will have her 
of pottery. The shapes now 
before they receive their 


In this root 
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BULGER’S POTTERY, AND BRASS FROM BRUGES 


of Chi- 
f Miss 


is to be 


Mr. Dole. 


ise, hon- 


rain and 
nlaid for 


f to the 
hests of 


harming. 
reframes, 


recep- 


miniature 


any bits 
be seen, 
glazes, 


promise tempting chances for the outlay 
of a few dollars, if one may argue what 
is to come from what has already been 


done in this line by Mr. Bulger. The 
pot or jug or shallow bowl are but ex- 
cuses for the deep glaze of glowing color 
which bids fair to be a valuable contri- 
bution to our country’s art in pottery. 
No gift within the possibilities is more 
enduringly satisfactory to one who loves 
books than the book-plate. But book- 
plates are not to be purchased in open 
market, like a vase, a ring, or a picture. 
In that exclusiveness, possibly, lies part 
of the charm. If, therefore, one would 
give the dignified gift, let him commis- 
sion Mr. Hazenplug to design a book- 
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plate. In the result he wi 
satisfaction that one must feel 
one more lasting embodiment 
of line to exist. 
does not die. ‘‘Alfred had m 
announces to this day a pi 
smithing of early date. 

Miss Anderson will have at 
many charming things fo1 
buyers,—leather, wood, and 1 
both old and new; samova1 


cups with two handles, pots, a1 


tles; boxes for photographs, 
for wear; and lastly, a littl 


homely metal, of inconspicu 
usefulness, 


but of unending 
holder, something to put in 
of a bowl which will hold 

upright, or in any position 
humble servitor, but one 

mends itself to all who hav: 
vainly with cut flowers and 
bowl. So, lest you despise t! 


the inexpensive, you gay mi 


we will mark these happy th¢ 
that you may not scorn wha 
cents will buy. 

When you have ransacked 
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as is supplied by the culture 
plants. Of other 
plans have or should have bs 
the early days of summer. 
Unfortunately it is impos 
tain bulbs from the florists 
first or middle of Septemb 
there should be no delay 
once the bulbs are available 
arises the question of what 1 
the amateur the catalogues p 
a gorgeous array of enticil 
each guaranteed better 
others, that one is apt to 
selections unsuited to the 
under which they must be 
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and studio and work-room, exhausted 
the galleries, and sought in vain on the 
book-shelves for something to give to 
that some one for whom there seems to 
be nothing attainable, nothing express- 
ive of a something that nevertheless 
you fain would express, then take coun- 
sel of a friend who once made gift of a 
thought. He wrote: 

‘‘My friend,—Greetings: When the 
sun is on the point of setting, turn you 
your face to the east. Across the lake, 
in the cloudless sky, you will see a thin, 
steel-blue line appear on the surface of 
the water. Watch well. The line broad- 
ens; above it the sky looks pink in con- 
trast with this cold, uprising veil of 
blue-gray. As the minutes pass, the sun 
goes down behind you, while before you 
the blue veil rises till it reaches the 
zenith. Behold, the twilight has come! 
What you have seen— this blue, ascend- 
ing veil—was the shadow of the earth 
cast on the atmosphere. I give to you 
the apprehension of the shadow of the 
world.’’ 

Gifts need not always be concrete. 

MADELENE Y. WYNNE. 


TLBS IN THE HOUSE 


which one has insufficient knowledge to 
grow successfully. 

Unfortunately, too, many of the highly 
extolled novelties are practically worth- 
less—at least for culture outside a green- 


house. It is always best, especially in 
the case of bulbs, which, more than any 
class of plants, are subject to loss of 
vitality, to purchase of dealers who are 
known to be thoroughly reliable. 

If one must select from an unknown 
catalogue, an excellent way to judge of 
the truthfulness of the descriptions is to 
read carefully the account of some plant 
with the possibilities of which one is 
thoroughly familiar, and from the fair- 
ness of the claims made for it may be 
estimated the justice of the descriptions 
of the others. At least it affords a key 
to the situation. 
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To the experienced grower, whose 
well-filled bulb-closets can be depended 
upon to burst into fragrant bloom on the 
expected day almost, a new bulb of 
doubtful culture is often a delightful 
experiment. But to the amateur, whose 
hopes of winter flowers depend upon 
about a dozen bulbs, doubtful experi- 
ments are far from desirable. And the 
object of this article is to mention a 
few reliable bulbs, and tell how they may 
be grown successfully by the most inex- 
perienced. 

First, perhaps, in point of popularity 
come the hyacinths. The single Dutch 
hyacinths are, I think, the most satis- 
factory; and of these, La Grandesse; 
Alba Superbissima, white; Gigantea, 
clear rose; Norma, pink; Ida, pure yel- 
low; and Reine des Iacinthus, dark red— 
may be depended on to yield magnifi- 
cent spikes of bloom. 

Next to the hyacinths in point of 
popularity, and to my mind infinitely 
more beautiful, come the narcissi. Of 
these the best are Empress, with her 
grand white trumpet and yellow peri- 
anth; Horsfieldi, with yellow trumpet, 
white perianth, and delightful fra- 


granece; and Sir Walkin, the ‘‘Giant 
Chalice Flower,’’ or ‘‘Big Welshman.’’ 


This is the largest daffodil grown. Its 
immense long-stemmed flowers, often 
five and a half inches across, have the 
perianth of rich lemon-yellow, with 
large dark cups tinted orange. One 
should not fail to grow a few of each 
of these, as they are really wonderful, 
and as cut flowers have few equals in 
beauty or effectiveness. 

Following the narcissi, and requiring 
similar treatment, are the anemones. 
These beautiful flowers are not nearly 
as well known as they should be. They 
come in’ various shades and combina- 
tions, but the loveliest are the pure 
whites, blues, and searlet. These three 
bulbs, though so different in appearance, 
manner of growth, ete., require the same 
treatment. They should be potted as 
soon as received, allowing one bulb to a 
four-inch pot, three to a five or six inch 
pot. Place an inch or more of broken 


crock, pieces of charcoal, or pebbles in 
the bottom, for drainage. Use a soil 
composed of one part good garden loam, 
leaf mold or muck, and old well-rotted 
manure—that from the bottom of last 
year’s hotbed is best—and a little soot 
and ashes, perhaps a trowelful of each 
to a dozen pots; the whole well mixed. 
These latter ingredients add richness to 
the color of flower and foliage. A little 
sharp sand should be added if the soil is 
deficient therein. Fill the crocks partly, 
place bulbs singly in the center, and fill 
almost to the top of hyacinths and nar- 
cissus, allowing the tips to appear, but 
covering the anemones a half-inch or 
more. Jar the soil down as firmly as 
possible, but do not press with the 
thumbs about the bulbs. All bulbous 
plants send out thick, fleshy roots, which, 
from the nature of their forced, rapid 
growth, are very tender. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the earth yield readily to 
their passage, and that they make their 
growth and draw their nourishment from 
the soil with the least possible resist- 
ance. On the other hand, hard-wooded 
plants of slower growth, as the hibiscus, 
palms, roses, pelarganiums, ete., require 
very firm potting, the earth pressed hard 
around their roots. Allow nearly an 
inch of space at the top of crock for 
water. Mark each pot plainly with date 
and contents. Water moderately, so 
that the entire ball of earth will be 
moist, not wet, and put away in a dark 
place. A box with a lid does excel- 
lently, in a cool cellar, free from rats 
and mice, for six weeks, more or less. 
The exact date can be best determined 
by examining the roots, which may be 
readily done by inverting the pot on the 
left hand and tapping it sharply against 
a table or box, when the ball of earth 
will drop out, and the condition of the 
roots may be seen at a glance. If the 
ball is well filled or covered with roots, 
and top growth has started, they may be 
brought to the warmth and sunshine 
above stairs; but if the root development 
is insufficient, they must be returned to 
the box for another week or two, or until 
the roots are in condition for blooming. 
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ishment is contained in the bulb, and 
the water only serves to set it free, there 
is no danger of crowding. Place peb- 
bles to half the height of the bulbs, and 
cover with water. Place in a sunny 
window in a cool room. Chinese lilies 
do not require a high temperature, much 
finer flowers being produced in a low one, 
of say fifty-six degrees, and good results 
have been obtained in rooms where the 
water froze in the bowls at night. In- 
deed, I think most of the failures with 
Chinese lilies and many other flowers 
arise from too high a temperature and 
too little air. A room with a sunny 
exposure east and south, and receiving 
its heat from an adjoining room, is far 
better for nearly all plants than one 
with direct heat. 

Another important item is, that all 
other plants, except chrysanthemums, 
especially rex begonias, orchids, and all 
moisture-loving plants, do wonderfully 
better where bulbs are grown. So that 
did they not reward us so wonderfully 
with their own peculiar beauty, the moist 
atmosphere caused by the constant ab- 
sorption and transpiration of moisture 
would be sufficient motive for their cul- 
ture. IDA D. BENNETT. 
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PITCHER, DESIGNED BY WILLIAM C. CODMAN 
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New DEsIGNS IN SILVER 


CoFFEE SERVICE, DESIGNED BY WILLIAM CHRISTMAS CODMAN 


NEW DESIGNS IN SILVER 


NE of the crafts which has been 
most neglected by the artist is 
that of the silversmith. Since 
the Renaissance, when Ben- 

venuto Cellini and his followers made 
it one of the fine arts, it has unaccount- 
ably been allowed to deteriorate. For 
many years it was left almost en- 
tirely to the unenlightened dealer, who 
accepted the products of the artisan 
without question. These followed the 
traditional lines, which unfortunately 
were generally bad ones, until it became 
almost impossible to find a good bit 
of modern silver. The beauty of the 
material, however, is such that this con- 
dition of things could not long be 
allowed to continue, and the inevitable 


reaction has been visible in the past few . 


years in the work of certain American 

designers, who have awakened to the 

possibilities of this exquisite craft. 
NoTE.—We are indebted to the courtesy of Spaulding & 


Company, Chicago, for the photographs which illustrate 
this article. 


BUCKLES AND NECKLACE, 
DESIGNED BY WILLIAM CODMAN 











THE House BEAUTIFUL 


Poppy VASE, DESIGNED BY WILLIAM C, CoDMAN 





It is now about ten years since 
the Gorham Company began to 
exploit the work of a new arti- 
san, Mr. William Christmas 
Codman, whose designs have : 
fitness and beauty which sepa- 
rate them at once from the mass 
of silver work. His son, Mr 
William Codman, of Chicago. 
has shown an originality quite 
as genuine and virile in the pro. 
duction of this martelé, or hand 
wrought silver, which is given « 
dull finish, much more effective 
than the luster. With intelligent 
generosity, the Gorham Com- 
pany gives the credit of the work 
to each individual artist, often 
allowing him to sign his own 
designs. In this way a special 
interest is excited in the artisan, 
who is stimulated to put the best 
of himself into his work. Much 
of their artistic value and inter- 
est lies in the personal quality of 
these articles. There is but one 
of each kind, and it is stamped 
with the artist’s individuality. 

Ten years ago craftsmen with 
a knowledge of the elements of 
artistic design could hardly be 
found. Those who had the 
necessary manual skill were old 
in the business, and had iron- 
bound ideas that precluded the 
possibility of originality. It 
was therefore a difficult task to 
interfere with the established 
traditions; but regardless of 
time or cost, boys with artistic 
instincts were chosen and taught 
to manipulate the metal. At 
the same time they were given 
instruction in design under ca- 
pable masters, who were intelli- 
gent enough to try to preserve 
the individuality of each special 
talent. In this way the estab- 
lishment was gradually freed 
from the tendencies which had 
kept it within very narrow lines, 
and the way was open for such 
originality as Mr. Codman and 
his son have now displayed. 
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FisH AND FrRoGS, DESIGNED BY WILLIAM CHRISTMAS CODMAN 


The accompanying illustrations will 


show better than words the beauty, 
grace, and dignity of their consistent 
designs. They remind us of other days, 
when machines did not exist and the 
intellect of the artisan himself went into 
the work. The method frankly meets 
the material and conforms itself to it, as 
all art must. This at times furnishes 
delightful surprises, as in the handle of 
the tall pitcher, which proclaims itself 
wrought by leaving the curled edges 


open at the back; or in the feet of some 
bowl, which are plainly riveted on, 
showing them to be separate, each bowl, 
urn, or vase being hammered from a 
single piece of metal. 

It is stimulating to witness the gradual 
spread of this kind of careful work into 
all trades. One’s pleasure in works of 
art comes generally with the recogni- 
tion of the stamp of individuality which 
machine-made articles, turned out by the 
dozen, can never have in the same de- 
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rain, 
ever 

in art- 


gree. Products of the hands ar 
however, lovingly wrought and 
after regarded with the affectio1 
ist bestows upon his work, have a value 
money cannot measure. The man who 
takes a piece of rare silver and works 
into it the thought of beauty gives it 
something that is beyond the reach of 
dollars and cents, and only those who 
ean afford it the fullest appreciation 
deserve its possession. 

The illustrations, which, with the ex- 
ception of the jewelry, are all from Mr. 
Codman’s designs, show the adaptability 
of his fancy to the material it works in. 
He never for a moment loses sight of the 
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fact that he is designing for metal, and 
though he takes his motives from many 
natural forms, he expresses them only 
in metallic terms. The grace of form 
which his work possesses is emphasized 
by the delicate beauty of the design 
with which he ornaments it. It has the 
architectural quality of seeming to be a 
necessary part of the construction. And 
though in the vase the ornamentation is 
more exclusively for the sake of orna- 
ment, it still follows the lines with 
fitting deftness and simplicity. Such 
work is of the right sort; it compre- 
hends its material in a large and worthy 
sense. CHARLOTTE MOFFITT. 


RAILROAD FENCE—THREE YEARS AFTER PLANTING 


THE SURROUNDINGS OF A COUNTRY-HOUSE 
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ROM its bearing on the 
effect of the surroundi 
country-house, the arrat 
of foliage boundaries wo 
haps be next in importance to that of 
space. Foliage is pleasing from its 
color. It is often said that no 
so restful to the eye as green e can 
appreciate this fact when, after riding 
among the brick or stone walls of a city, 
one comes suddenly upon a city square 
planted with trees, a park, or an attract- 


oior 18 


ive bit of country. Often the restful- 
ness of green may be noted by comparing 
two walls near each other, one showing 
the bare surface of brick or stone, and 
the other covered with clinging vines. 
There is an infinite variety in greens. 
They vary from almost white, as seen in 
the leaves of the royal willow, to the 
darkness of the needles of the Austrian 
pine. There are many bluish greens. 
Sometimes the leaves of the white oak 
have a bluish east, and the needles of 





THE SURROUNDINGS OF A CouNTRY-HOUSE 


SCREENING BUILDINGS WITH FOLIAGE 


the Seotch pine and the Colorado blue 
spruce are marked examples. Again, 
there is a tendency toward yellow, and 
the leaves of some nursery trees and 
shrubs are quite yellow without any 
trace of green. A tinge of purple is 
not uncommon. I know a linden, grow- 
ing beside a wooded ravine, which has 
quite a decided purple tone, and the 
leaves at the tips of Japan quinces are 
generally of this color. Among nursery 
trees, Schwedler’s and Reitenbach’s 
maples show decided purples at certain 
seasons. The purple-leaved plum always 
justifies its name, as do also the purple 
bireh, the purple beeches, the purple 
filbert, and the purple-leaved barberry. 
It is quite possible, therefore, to get an 
effect which is not at all monotonous, 
even with the sober summer foliage, 
when the leaves do not assume the gay 
colors of youth or old age. There is 
danger, however, of getting too much of 
amixture. Often there is quite enough 


variety in the foliage of one kind of tree 
or shrub. The introduction of foliage 
of abnormal color is apt to destroy the 
harmony that should prevail, and it 
should only be attempted with the great- 


est caution. The proportion, to other 
colors, of green, as it is found along the 
margin of native woods or spreading 
over a hillside covered with a natural 
woody growth, seems to be the most 
satisfactory of any. 

Lack of harmony is sometimes seen 
where trees or shrubs which push their 
leaves earlier in the season are placed 
next to those that are late in starting 
growth. At a little distance the latter 
sometimes look quite dead in contrast 
with the former, and a similar defect is 
apt to appear in the fall. 

The arrangement of trees and shrubs 
so as to secure satisfactory outlines may 
be of even more importance than the 
harmony of colors. Often one’s grounds 
seem most beautiful on a moonlight 
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night, when the colors of the leaves can- 
not be distinguished but when the sky 
is light enough to show distinctly the 
outlines of the various masses of foliage. 

The outlines to be considered are not 
alone those which come against the sky, 
but also those which mark the boun- 
dary of the lawn or open spaces, those 
of one mass of foliage against another, 
or those which come against a building. 
With moonlight, while much of the 
detail is lost, we get delightful contrasts 
in light and shade, and do not see the 
dry or otherwise unsatisfactory spaces 
that may be on the lawn or in the 
foliage. If the arrangement of the vari- 
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ous masses is good, it is interesting to 
note the effect on a foggy morning, 
which brings out the nearer branches in 
greater distinctness than those that are 
more remote, but softens the outlines of 
all. 

In planning for a new place, it may 
be well to note certain winter effects. 
The dry leaves of a young white oak, 
which cling to the tree until spring, are 
as effective on a moonlight night in 
winter as they would be in summer. | 
like them, also, in the daytime. Of 
course the foliage of evergreens shows 
at its best in winter, and is especially 
attractive when carrying a little snow. 
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THE SURROUNDINGS OF A CountTRY-HOUSE 


VARIED EFFECT OF FOLIAGE 


Shrubs also add to the beauty of a winter 
landscape, often looking as though cov- 
ered;with white leaves or blossoms. 

I believe the most satisfactory grounds 
are those which are designed with the 
effects of all the seasons of the year in 
mind, and that they owe their success 
more to the general arrangement than 
to the perfection of individual specimens. 
It is sometimes said that the planting 
should be arranged so as to form pic- 
tures, the taller growth helping to frame 
in distant views as seen from the house, 
or to furnish a suitable setting for the 
house when seen from a distance. A 
house without planting around it seems 
bleak and cold in winter and hot in 
summer. The foliage of trees and 
shrubs is more necessary to the grounds 
than a frame is toa picture, since the 
former helps to form part of the picture 


itself. A single grand old tree, or a 
group of trees that have grown together 
for a hundred years, will occasionally 
form a picture that will be far more 
effective than any trees that might be 
planted. In such cases, any additional 
growth of trees or shrubs or vines or 
flowers should be quite subordinate to 
that already existing, and should show 
that the owner has appreciated the nat- 
ural advantages of the situation. Again, 
the ‘‘lay of the land,’’ or some other 
feature of the site, may cause the house 
to be placed among trees that cut off de- 
sirable views, or whose trunks divide the 
landscape or water-view into vertical 
strips. In such a case, there should be 
no hesitation about cutting away trees 
so as to secure, first, space, and then the 
outlines that will give the best effect as 
a whole. O. C. SIMONDS. 
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THE AMERICAN BELIEVES 
LISH KITCHEN AS IT IS 


permit, and the kitchen is terra incognita. 
And down to the workman’s wife, and 
into the slum below, filters the subtile, 
all-pervading conviction that the gentle- 
woman, the gentleman, must not work. 
Thunder from Carlyle, wail and appeal 
and sarcasm from Ruskin and Kingsley 
and William Morris and Edward Car- 
penter, all of them apostles of the gos- 
pel of true work, and what it may mean 
for life; but there is small result. A 
few have heard, and practice; the mass 
remains unheeding, unconvinced, calm 
British obstinacy and thick-headedness 
making apprehension impossible. Thus 
it is that the average British kitchen is 
the home of the ‘‘slavey,’’ and the chosen 
dwelling-place of the soft-coal smoke 
and smut fiend. Even when the grade 
above ‘‘slavey’’ is reached, the cook, 
good, bad, or indifferent, has lifelong 
wrestle with sauce-pans and smuts, yet 
clings with British tenacity to obsolete 
methods and productions in the way of 
stoves and ranges, which even the Amer- 
ican backwoodsman would view with 
amazed scorn. 

How do I know? Because I have 
lived there, both in city and country. 
As an investigator of labor conditions 
for women and children, seeing the 
methods of daily living for the poor, as 
one with many friends on English soil, 
knowing also the methods of the well- 
to-do and the rich, I went over, saturated 
with Anthony Trollope’s novels, and. no 
less with Thackeray and Dickens—the 
latter, by the way, the most admirable of 
guides about London. I held the theory 
that life up to that date had infused in 
every vein; that English domestic service 
retained all the charm that long ago had 
departed from American domestic ser- 
vice, save here and there where some 
woman owned the mysterious power that 
insured from her retainers faithfulness 
and contented abiding under one roof. 

Did I keep it? No. For the rich, it 
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was a fairly easy method; for the very 
rich, entirely so. But meeting “all 
sorts and conditions of men,’’ which 
includes women, I shortly discovered 
that even for the most ardent reformer 
came interludes of wailing over the 
growing iniquities of the maid, of 
Buttons, of the men in general, but- 
lers, coachmen, or footmen. I became 
curious. It seemed well to understand, 
if might be, the British kitchen. By 
slow degrees this knowledge was 
attained. To write of it involves a 
touch—more than a touch—on domestic 
service as a whole; but that must not 
dominate, indeed, must retire absolutely 
to the background, a dark and growing 
presence. 

As to London—one of the most fasci- 
nating of cities, its charm so great that 
one forgives its fog, its soot, its smoke, 
its air, which is a combination of the 
three, with an occasional hint of 
oxygen—it is its kitchens that we would 
see and comprehend. The London house 
at its best is always charming, but at 
brightest daylight, if one may venture 
that totally unsuitable adjective, it is 
still in shadow. One stumbles into 


drawing-rooms, and stumbles out. In 
all passages and corners gas must burn, 
and London gas is almost as vile as Chi- 


cago’s. This is for the upper stories, 
which receive in full such daylight as 
there is. For the lower ones, what need 
of further indication? Gas does what it 
can, but the grate of the cumbrous range, 
which the cook wrestles with, unknowing 
that any easier thing exists, is the only 
really bright spot in the room. At, by, 
with—yea, almost in—this grate the 
English cook holds her post. Every- 
thing that touches the ever-to-be-poked 
fire is black and smutty and sticky, 
and must not be handled. It has every 
fault, this open grate and the preposter- 
ous, one-sided oven, that the most evil- 
disposed kitchen fire can ever possess; 
but the loyal Britisher swears that im- 
provement is impossible, and sniffs sus- 
piciously at the new French ranges, 
whieh the traveled English are gradually 
introducing into England. 


The good cook—and there is here and 
there a hint of good cooking in aver- 
age England—faces his adversary, and 
conquers through pure English grit. 
The bad cook faces him also, and the 
presiding fiend chuckles with joy as the 
scorched toast with its subtle flavor of 
asphalt, the smoky tea, the smutted 
bacon, goes up to the hungry lodger, the 
dejected but still - convinced - that - no - 
other-way-can-be-as-good owner of grate 
and the mansion in which it is enshrined. 

The utensils provided are in full har- 
mony with the range—heavy, cumbrous, 
hard to keep clean. The poetry of the 
‘‘kettle on the hob’’ exercises a singular 
influence on the American mind. What- 
ever ‘‘our old home’’ holds or cherishes 
is very dear to the wandering American, 
but when the day of personal possession 
arrives, disillusion begins. The English 
kitchen compels a degree of absolute 
hard iabor unknown to any other nation. 
The ‘‘slavey’’ is its natural product, also 
unknown to any other nation. Nor is 
her story ended even now. ‘The 
Marchioness’’ still lives in many an 
underground vault, and wears away her 
life in scrubbing. 

It follows naturally, then, that break- 
fast is a wrestle, lunch, perhaps, a tem- 
porary dominance, dinner a despair. 
But it is certain that British surliness 
diminishes as the American stove makes 
its insidious way. The Britisher does 
not know it, but the American who has 
kept house in London does. 

Returning once more to the Spectator, 
and the degree of knowledge or the 
lack of it evidenced in most if not in all 
English provincial literaturc, it may be 
added, finally, that the American woman 
who is not afraid to ‘‘handle’’ or ‘‘under- 
take’ anything the sky covers is teach- 
ing, by object-lesson, some strange new 
facts, and demonstrating that ‘‘work’’ 
of any order may’mean and does mean 
growth, knowledge, happiness, more 
ease, more comfort—all that has been 
supposed impossible for her or for him 
who has hitherto ‘‘handled’’ or ‘‘under- 
taken.”’ 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 











é6 T is more blessed to give what you 
do not want yourself tl to re- 


ceive what some one els es not 
want. And then she packed away 

her Christmas gifts.’ 
This transcription of one of beati- 
tudes was sent to the writer so years 


useless 


ago after a depressing invoice of 


and inappropriate presents had been re- 
ceived, and thus seemed particularly 
pertinent to the occasion. Remember- 
ing the misery of that forced gratitude, 
and how much of it was caused by 
thoughtlessness, it would seem not out 
of place, perhaps, to give a word of 
warning to the wise befor e real 
Christmas shopping begins. 

Truly, ‘‘’tis sweet to be remembered,”’ 


and far be it from us to depreciate the 


delightful sensation that comes with the 
opening of holiday packages only 
those that we receive, but those that we 


have purchased in the dizzy whirl of 
the over-crowded shops. Great abandon 


should be allowed; waste of time and of 
money go hand in hand with this dear 
season, so old, so world-wide, that per- 
haps no other custom nor binds 
humanity in closer bonds than this yule- 
tide. And yet, may we not to send 
our greetings with more tender consid- 
eration than is involved in bu y some 
flimsy thing wholly unfit for recipi- 
ent. It is better to buy a gilt sting a 
mere trifle, but suited to the friend, than 
one of greater value, quite unsuitable. 
Often one passes by the thing that is just 
right because it seems too inexpensive, 


and forces a more costly gift fill its 


place. But why send anything unless it 
comes? Make the effort by means: 
give time and forethought, for we do not 
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entirely agree with Emerson, the seer of 
all right conduct, who says: ‘‘But it isa 
cold, lifeless business when you go to 
the shops to buy me something which 
does not represent your life and talent, 
but a goldsmith’s’’; rather would we 
advance the theory that it is better by 
far to give a worthy product of some 
one else’s talent than an unworthy one 
of our own construction. Usually love 
and kindness prompt the desire to make 
it possible for a right gift to go to its 
true owner; not infrequently sacrifice 
is demanded, and gladly made, to bring 
about this happy union of gift and right 
ownership. Not always is it possible to 
obtain the gift we feel to be appro- 
priate; but wait: buy nothing, or seek 
quite another sort of thing. It has 
been said by those in authority, that it 
is indelicate to give what a friend needs; 
one must send only the superfluous. 
With our utilitarian principles, this 
seems affected niceness; and yet we 
would plead for some joyousness in 
gift-making; it would seem that a token 
of friendship to mark a feast-day should 
have something of beauty, and although 
it be a thing needed, let it have worth 
beyond the mere usefulness. 

It should be beautiful of its kind, 
truly fitted to its use, but with a touch 
of beauty beyond the recipient’s reach. 
And finally, we quote now, in full sym- 
pathy, from Emerson again: ‘‘I fear to 
breathe any treason against the majesty 
of love, which is the genius and god of 
gifts, and to whom we must not affect to 
prescribe. Let him give kingdoms or 
flower-leaves indifferently.’’ Only give, 
and give thoughtfully. E. K. 
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